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ORIGINAL. 


THE UNBIDDEN GUEST. 
How fondly memory loves to nurse 
The happy scenes of bygone years ; 
When childhovod drank the cup of life, 
Before ’twas dashed with care and tears. 

In a pleasant village in Middlesex 
county, in a hotel upon whose sign the 
face of him who has so justly been called 
the ** Father of his country’ was depicted, 
ina room the windows of which were 
shaded with fruit trees loaded with blos- 
soms, and filling the atmosphere with fra- 
grance, sata company of men. None of 
them were more than forty years of age, 
although care and dissipation had Jeft the 
impress of several more years upon the 
brows of some of them. They were seated 
ata table upon which bottles and glasses 
were placed, and at the time of which we 
speak, they were drinking a toast which 
was received with great enthusiasm.— 
Their shouts of applause were checked by 
theentrance of a stranger, who quietly 
took a chair at’ some distance from them. 
Feeling a little annoyed at his presence, 
one of the party arose and politely said, 
“Excuse me, sir, but this is a private 
room, or at least for to-day, it is engaged 
by our party.” 

“] was in pursuit ofan old triend, sir,” 
suid the stranger, ‘‘and was directed to 


this room by a waiter, who told me he was | 


here; but it must be a mistake for 1 see 
no one who in the least resembles him, for 
William Allen had one of those frank, 
open faces, which seemed to tell of the 
purity of the heart within. Ah! never 
shall 1 forget the last time I saw him; it 
was by the side of his mother’s death-bed ; 
he was her only son, and she was a widow ; 
the was ready and willing to leave this 
world, for it had been a scene of sorrow to 
tt—but it was hard parting with her 

only son, who had grown up to be a 
great comfort to her. She died, sir, but 
With the full assurance that her son would 
be an ornament to society. This was a 
gteat shock to William, and it was many 
months before he could speak of her with- 
out shedding tears. Ere she passed away, 
she requested me to advise William with 
tegard to many things, as I was several 
years older than him, and had seen more 
ofthe world. This I endeavored to do, 
while we were together, but I soon after 
moved to the far West, and at first I heard 
tom my friend aften, but after a time, al- 
though I have written him repeatedly, yet 
uy letters were unanswered, and hearing 
uince I have been in this part of the coun- 
Uy that he was residing in this village, I 
ave come twenty miles out of my way to 

“ee him ; for aside from the love I have 
ver felt for him, his mother’s dying request 
‘ome Ican never forget. Excuse my free- 
M to a stranger, sir, but I have unthink- 
Y gone on with what was most in my 


thoughts. If you can give me any 
information with regard to my friend, 
it will be gratefully received, for it 
is important that 1 should return to 
my family as soon as possible; but 
I am determined to see William 
}| first if I can find him.” 

8} ‘*He is present, sir, and without 

doubt will be glad to see you. 1 
have been much interested in what 
you have related, as it has reminded 
me of scenes in my own life, which 
I should have thought of more.” 

Thus saying, the gentleman plac- 
shed aseat near the tuble for the 
E==5) stranger, by the side of William 
Allen, who, deeply affected, had listened to 
his words. He still retained the glass in 
his hand, as you may see in the picture, 
but he did not offer to taste its contents. 
He was so changed by dissipation, that Mr. 
Barton wondered not that he had not 
recognized him; but the old expression re- 
turned ‘to his face as he welcomed his 
friend. ‘*Oh John,” said he, ** no wonder 
you did not know me; my sainted mother, 
were she to return to earth, would not 
know her own child, but Heaven in mercy 
has sent you to reclaim me, ere it was too 
late. That last scene in my mother’s life 
is now before me, and how J ever could 
have forgotten her counsels, is a matter of 
astonishment to me; but I shall not forget 
her words again, and my property is so ar- 
rarged that I can soon dispose of it, and I 
will return with you to your Western 
home, where I shall be away from tempta- 
tion. Oh! how much my wife and my 
little ones will rejoice over their husband 
and father’s resolution to give up the dead- 
ly cup.” 

We have only room to say, that William 
Allen and his family did move to the far 
West, and in one of its most thriving 
cities Mr. Allen is respected and looked up 
to as one of their best and most influential 
citizens. ESTELLE. 








Moral Zales. 
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FLORENCE McPHERSON, 


OR PREJUDICE OVERCOME, 








Who do you think I met in the street 
this morning, Edward?” said Florence 
McPherson, to her brother. ‘1 really 
could’nt guess, Florence. Who?” ‘ Why, 
no less a person than your once incompara- 
ble Miss Edmunson.” ‘Did you meet 
Alice?” eagerly inquired Edward. ‘*Where 
does she live now? Iam very glad you 
have been able to ascertain.”  ‘* Indeed, 
Edward, I cannot inform you. Do you 
suppose I spoke toher?” ‘I have no rea- 
son to think you would do otherwise.”— 
““Why Edward, do you wish me to make 
the acquaintance of every poor girl I meet ? 
If you do you cannot be gratified,” and 
Florence McPherson tossed her head proud- 
ly. ‘No, Florence; but I am certainly 
mortified that you should refuse to recoz- 
nize one, of whose acquaintance you were 
once proud, merely because she has been 
visited by sad reverses.” 

The conversation was here interrupted 
by the approach of Robert Darling, who 
had been an unintentional listener. He 
was seated in an alcove, reading, and had 
been unobserved by Florence and her bro- 
ther when they entered. He wasa college 
friend of Edward’s, who was visiting him, 
and had been exceedingly pleased with 
Florence’s beauty and manners; but her 





remarks in regard to Alice Edmunson, had 





revealed a new and unfavorable trait in her 
character, to him. He was surprised and 
displeased ; but yet glad that this trait had 
been made knownto him before he had been 
more marked in his attentions to Florence. 

Early in the evening,a young girl passed 
hurriedly through some of the most retired 
streets in the upper part of a large city.— 
Her face was so strikingly beautiful, that 
it attracted the gaze of many who passed 
her. Some seemed to look with wonder, 
that on a face so young and fair, care and 
sorrow had left their traces. The young 
girl drew down her veil to avoid their rude 
gaze, and after a long and fatiguing walk, 
reached a small cottage which stood almost 
alone, where the busy city was merged into 
the quiet country. The little gate opened 
quickly at her touch, and stopping for a 
moment to look on the flowers which her 
own hands had cultivated, she entered the 
house. The open door revealed a plainly 
but neatly furnished apartment, where a 
ple, care-worn lady sat busily engaged 
with her needle. ‘* You are late, Alice,” 
she said, looking up. ‘* Yes, mother, but 
I have succeeded quite well. You take 
this rocking-chair, (and she drew their 
only one near the window) and I will finish 
your work while I tell youabout it.” Mrs. 
Edmunson reluctantly complied with her 
daughter’s wish, and Alice was soon stitch- 
ing away as busily asif she had not walked 
miles in the hot and dusty city that day. 
** Did you call on your old friend Florence, 
Alice?” inquired her mother. ‘No, mo- 
ther, I did not,” and a shade of sadness 
passed over Alice’s face. ‘* But why, my 
daughter, I doubt not she would be very 
happy to assist you in obtaining scholars. 
You used to be very intimate, and I pre- 
sume she would have been to see you long 
ago, had she known where we were living. 
It is a foolish pride that keeps you from 
calling on your old friends. They do not 
of course love you any less for our misfor- 
tunes.” ‘* But mother, you must remem- 
ber that I do not occupy the place in so- 
ciety which I did once. I cannot expect 
them to notice me. I thought I would call 
on Florence this morning, as you wished, 
and wason my way there, when I met her 
walking with a gentleman. I know she 
saw me, but she passed me as a stranger, 
and of course I could not go there after 
that.” Mrs. Edmunsonsighed. ‘ Do not 
fecl badly for me, mother, if I can make 
you comfortable and happy, it is all I de- 
sire now. I do not blame Florence, though 
I did think she would not treat an old 
friend with so much neglect.” ‘* She has 
been proud of your acquaintance, my child, 
and she may be again,” said Mrs. Edmun- 
son, looking proudly on her daughter.— 
**O mother, I would not ask that; we will 
forget these little slights, for we must ex- 
pect them.” Alice folded up the work 
which she had finished, and taking a large 
Bible from a table, read several portions 
of it, and the widow and the orphan knelt 
in prayer to God. 

Several evenings after, Mrs. Edmunson 
sat on the piazza, while Alice trained the 
vines, and tended the flowers in their little 
garden. Hearing footsteps near the gate, 
Alice looked up. ‘*Good evening, Miss 
Edmunson,”’ said a familiar voice. ‘* I have 
found out your retreat at last.” Alice’s 
color heightened,as she asked her old friend 
Edward McPherson to enter their humble 
home. Her invitation was readily accept- 
ed, and the evening passed so pleasantly, 
that Alice almost forgot, for a time, the 
great change in her situation since they 
met before. It was not until she had given 
Mr. McPherson permission to call again, 


‘ 





and he had left, that she remembered his 
sister’s cold neglect. 

Weeks passed on. Alice’s efforts asa 
teacher were successful, and she was able 
to procure for her mother many comforts 
of which she had long been deprived. Ed- 
ward McPherson called frequently, and 
often joined her when she was returning 
from giving her lessons. 

One day they were met by Florence and 
Mr. Darling. The former, perceiving them, 
upon u slight pretext entered a store, and 
thus avoided speaking. ‘* Who was that 
beautiful girl walking with your brother?” 
inquired Mr. Darling; ‘* | have never seen 
her in society here.”’ ‘* You will not pro- 
bably, though I believe Edward would 
gladly introduce her at our house. 1 hear 
he has been very attentive to her of late ; 
but I have told him I never will recognize 
him when he is walking with a music teach- 
er.”” Mr. Darling was silent. Alice did 
not observe Florence, but Edward did, and 
her conduct mortified him exceedingly. 

‘** How can you degrade yourselfso much 
as to walk with a poor girl like Alice Ed- 
munson?” said Florence to her brother, 
the following evening. ‘I consider it an 
honor, Florence. She,is a superior girl, 
and I am surprised that you should allow 
such foolish pride to influence you.” ‘*But 
she is not noticed in society, now, Ed- 
ward.”’ ‘*] am aware of that, and yet I 
think she merits as much attention as she 
received as the daughter of the wealthy 
Mr. Edmunson. Her situation does not 
detract from her beauty and loveliness of 
character, and I hope my sister will love 
her as her brother’s wife, for she has at 
length consented to be mine.” Florence 
could hardly speak for rage and disappoint- 
ment, but controlling her feelings as well as 
she could, she said, ** Well, Edward, when 
you marry Alice Edmunson, you may cease 
to think of me as a sister, for I will never 
recognize her as your wife,’ and with an 
air of injured pride, the haughty girl left 
the room. 

A few evenings after the above conversa- 
tion, Edward McPherson sat at a window 
in Mrs. Edmunson’s little parlor, reading 
to Alice while she busily plied her needle. 
Suddenly the sound of horses feet attracted 
their attention, and looking up they saw 
Florence McPherson and her supposed 
lover. The vines screened them from view, 
while they could distinctly hear the con- 
versation of Miss McPherson and her com- 
panion. ‘* What a charming little cottage 
tkat is,” said Florence, as they rode slowly 
past. ‘*I never observed it before. I am 
sure people of taste must live there, the 
garden is so beautifully arranged.” “Yes,” 
replied Mr. Darling, ‘* I have often admir- 
ed it, and have frequently seen a lovely girl 
there when passing.” Florence blushed, 
and touched her horse, for she just then 
caught a glimpse of her brother, and the 
whole truth flashed upon her mind. ‘It 
is some milliner, perhaps,”’ she said, ‘only 
very poor people live in this part of the 
city.” They rode rapidly on, and the cot- 
tage and its inmates seemed soon forgotten. 
It was nearly dark when Edward and Alice 
heard the horses returning. They looked 
out just in time to see one of the riders 
thrown, and in a moment they had gone 
to their assistance, Florence’s horse having 
been frightened had started suddenly, and 
threw her uponthe ground. Edward rais- 
ed her, and carried her into the cottage.— 
She was wholly insensible, and Alice 
watched over her with anxious tenderness 
until signs of returning life appeared. She 
then wished to retire from her sight; but 
of this there was no need, for reason did 
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not return with animation, and she did not 

recognize those around her. A physician | 
was called, and he expressed the opinion | 
that she would recover from the injuries | 
she had received, if kept perfectly quiet, | 
and carefully nursed. A sister could not 
have been more attentive to every want of 
the sick yirl than was Alice, and the former | 
preferred her as a nurse, although her own | 
mother had come to the cottage to take 

care of her. 

Robert Darling left town a few days af- | 
ter Miss McPherson's accident, without | 
having spoken to her of love. His flatter- 
ing attentions had induced Florence to | 
think that he preferred her to ali others; | 
but each day of their intercourse had served | 
to make him more fully aware that she | 
was not the one to make him happy. She | 
was beautiful, and talented; but she was 
destitute of that gentleness and true kind- 
ness of heart, which throws around the fe- 
male character a peculiar charm. Robert 
Darling admired, but did not love Florence 
McPherson. 

It was not until many days of intense 
suffering to Florence, had passed, that her 
reasou retuyned, and she became aware of 
her situation. It was at the hour of sun- 
set. A gentle breeze bore the perfume of 
flowers in at the open window, and breath- 
ed softly upon the sufferer’s aching brow. 
Alice sat by the window watching the ap- 
proach of some one, when Florence sudden- 
ly opened her eyes, and eagerly inquired, 
“Where am 1? How came I here?”’— 
** You have been very ill, but are better 
now, though the doctor says you must be 
very quiet. I will call your mother, if you 
wish it.” ‘*Ono, stay,” said Florence, 
placing her wasted hand upon the arm of 
her friend, * I must tell you what a dream 
Ihave had. I thought I was ill, and an 
angel watched by me; and sometimes I 
have heard low, sweet music. You must 
be the angel, Alice, won’t you sing to me 
now?” Alice drew a seat near the bed- 
side, and taking the sick girl’s hand, sang 
a hymn, in a low, musical voice. ‘* Beau- 
tiful,”” murmured Florence, and releasing 
her hand from Alice’s, she clasped her own 
together upon her breast, and in that posi- 
tion, without speaking again, she fell into 
a gentle slumber. 

** She is better,” exclaimed Alice, joy- 
fully, as she met Edward on the steps.— 
**She has recognized me, and still does 
not object to have me near her.”  ‘* She 
would be ungrateful indeed, if she did,” 
said Edward, looking fondly upon Alice’s 
lovely face, pale with watching. ‘I insist, 
Alice, that you take more exercise; you 
will be sick if you confine yourself so close- 
ly to attendance upon Florence.” In ac- 
cordance with Edward’s suggestion, his 
mother took her place in his sister’s room, 
while Alice went out for a walk with him. 

The next time Robert Darling visited 
B , it was to be present at the wedding 
of his friend, Edward McPherson, and 
Alice Edmunson. A small party assembled 
at Mrs Edmunson’s cottage, and the bride, 
simply but tastefully attired, well merited 
all the admiration bestowed upon her.— 
The praises of no one were more sincere 
than those of the once haughty Florence. 
She already loved Alice as a sister, and 
her manner towards her indicated that she 
had overcome all her old prejudices against 
her. Mr. Darling perceived the change in 
Florence, with great pleasure. She had 
indeed grown very lovely, under Alice’s 
gentle influence. The gay, fashionable, 
proud Miss McPherson had put on the 

ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, and 
had become gentle and affectionate. Not 








leaving the mill, to which the dwelling- 
house was attached, in charge of his ser- 
vant-maid, Hanchen, a handsome and bold- 
hearted girl, who had been some time in 
his service. The youngest child, who was 
still too little to go to church, remained 
under her care. 

As Hanchen was busily engaged prepar- 
ing dinner for the family, she was inter- 
rupted by a visit from her admirer, Hein- 
rch Botteler. He was an idle, graceless 
fellow; and her master, who knew his 
character well, had forbidden him the 
house; but Hanchen could not believe all 
the sturies she heard against her lover, and 
was sincerely attached to him. On this 
occasion she greeted him kindly; and not 
only got him something to eat at once, but 
found time, in the midst of her business, 
to sit down and have a gossip with him, 
while he did justice to the fare set before 
him. Ashe was eating he let fall his 
knife, which he asked her to pick up for 
him; she playfully remonstrated, telling 
him she feared, from all she heard, he did 
little enough work, and ought at least to 
wait upon himself. In the end, however, 
she stooped down to pick up the knife, 
when the treacherous villain drew a dag- 
ger from under his coat and caught her by 
the nape of the neck, grasping her throat 
firmly with his fingers to prevent her from 
screaming ; then with an oath, he desired 
her to tell him where her master kept his 
money, threatening to kill her if she did 
not comply with his demand. The sur- 
prised and terrified girl in vain attempted 
to parley with him; he still held her tight- 
ly in his choaking grasp, leaving her no 
choice but to die or betray her master.— 
She saw there was no hope of softening 
him, or changing his purpose; and with 
the full conviction of his treachery, all her 
natural courage awoke inher bosom. Af- 
fecting, however, to yield to what was in- 
evitable, she answered in a resigned tone, 
that what must be, must; only, ifhe car- 
ried off her master’s gold he must take her 
with him too; for she could never stay to 
bear their suspicions and reproaches ; en- 
treating him at the same time to relax his 
grasp of her throat, for she could hardly 
speak, much less do what he bid her, 
while he held her so tight. At length he 
was induced to quit his hold, on her re- 
minding him that he must lose no time, or 
the family would be returning from church. 
She then led the way to her master’s bed- 
room, and showed him the coffer where he 
kept his money. 

‘* Here,” she said, reaching to him an 
axe which lay in a corner of the room, 
** you can open it with this, while I run 
up stairs to put my things together, besides 
the money I have saved since I have been 
here.” 

Completely deceived by her apparent 
readiness to enter into his plans, he allow- 
ed her to leave the room, only exhorting 
her to be as quick as possible—and was 
immediately absorbed in his own opera- 
tions, first opening the box, and then dis- 
posing of the money about his person. In 
the meanwhile Hanchen, instead of going 
up stairs to her own room, crept softly 
along several passages, till she again by a 
circuitous route reached her master’s 
chamber. It was the work of a moment to 
shut and bolt the door upon him; and this 
done she rushed ovt to the outer door of 
the mill to give the alarm. The only be- 
ing in sight was her master’s little boy, a 
child of five years old to whom she called 
out, ** Run—run to meet your father as he 
comes from church; tell him we shall all 
be murdered if he does not come back!” 





many months after, another wedding took 
place at B ,and it would be hard to 
say which was the prouder and happier 
man of the two, Robert Darling, as he 
clasped the hand of Florence, and called 
her his dear wife, or Edward McPherson, 
as he looked on his Alice, and thanked God 
in his heart for such a treasure. 
GERALDINE. 








Narrative. 





THE MILLER’S MAID. 

Near the hamlet of Urdorf, on the banks 
of the Rhine, not far from Bonn, there yet 
stands the mill which was the scene of the 
adventure we are about to relate. 

One Sunday morning the miller and his 
family set out as usual to attend service at 





The frightened child did as she bid him, 
and set off running on the road she pvinted 
out. 

Somewhat relieved by seéing that the 
child understood her, and would make her 
case known, sie sunk down for a moment 
on the stone seat before the door, and, full 
of conflicting emotions of grief and thank- 
fulness for her escape she burst into tears. 
But at this moment, a shrill whistle aroused 
her attention; it was from her prisoner, 
Heinrich, who opening the grated window 
above her head, shouted to some accom- 
plice without to catch the child and kill 
the girl. Henchen looked round in great 
alarm, but saw no one. The child still 
continued to run with all his might, and 
she hoped it was but a false alarm to excite 
her fear and overcome her resolution; 
when, just as the child reached a hollow 





the nearest church, in the village of Heasel, 


means of obvious access being prevented 


| duce her to give up her master’s property 


drain,) she saw a ruffian start up from the 
bed of the drain, and snatching up the child 
in his arms, hasten with him towards the 
mill, in accordance with the diections of 
his accomplice. In a moment she perceiv- 
ed the full extent of her danger, and form- 
ed her plan for escaping it. 

Retreating into the mill she double lock- 
ed aud bolted the door, the only apparent 
entrance into the building, every other 





by strong iron gratings fixed up against all | 
the windows. She took her post in the } 
upper casement,determined to wait patient- | 
ly for her master’s return, and her conse- | 
quent delivery from that dangerous posi- / 
tion—or her own death, if, indeed, inevita- 

ble; for she was fully resolved to enter 

into no terms, and that nothing should in- | 


into the robbers’ hands. She had hardly 
time to secure herself in her retreat, when 
the ruffian, hold‘ng the screaming child in 
his arms, and brandishing a knife in one 
hand, came up, and bade her open the door, 
or he would break it down, adding many 
awful threats; to which her only answer 
was that she put her trust in God. 
Heinrich, who from his window was a 
witness of this colloquy, now called out to 
cut the child’s throat before her eyes, if she 
still persisted in her refusal. Poor Han- 
ehen’s heart quailed a* this horrible threat ; 
for a moment her resolution failed, but only 
a moment. The death of the child could 
be of no gain tu them, while her own death 
was certain if she admitted the assailant; 
and her master, too, would be robbed.— 
She had no reason either to suppose that 
her compliance wouid save the life of the 
child, It was to risk all against nothing; 
and she resolved to hold out to the last, 
though the villain from without renewed 
his threats, saying, that if she would not 
open the door to him he would kill the 
child, and then set fire to the mill over her 
head. 
**] put my trust in God,” was still the 
poor girl’s answer. 
In the meanwhile, the ruffian set down 
the child for a moment, to look about for 
combustibles to carry out his threat; in his 
search he discovered a mode of entering 
the mill unthought of by Hanchen. It was 
a large aperture inthe wall, communicat- 
ing with the great wheel, and the other 
machinery of the mill; and it was a point 
entirely unprotected, for it had never been 
contemplated that any one would seek to 
enter by so dangerousaninlet. Triumph- 
ant at this discovery, he returned to tie the 
hands and feet of the poor child, to prevent 
its escape, and then stole back to the aper- 
ture, by which he intended to effect an en- 
trance. ‘The situation of the building pre- 
vented Hanghen from seeing anything of 
this; but a thought had meanwhile struck 
her. It was Sunday, when the mill was 
never at work; if, therefore, the sails were 
seen in motion, the whole neighborhood 
would know that something unusual was 
the matter; and her master, especially 
would hasten hore to know the meaning 
of a thing so strange. 

Being all her life accustomed to the ma- 
chinery of the mill, it was the work of a 
moment to set it all in motion: a brisk 
breeze which sprung up, at once set the 
sails flying. The arms of the huge engine 
whirled round with fearful rapidity ; the 
great wheel slowly revolved on its axle; 
the smaller gear turned, and creaked and 
groaned, according as the machinery came 
into action :—it was at this moment that 
the ruffian intruder had succeeded in 
squeezing himself through the aperture in 
the wall, and getting himself safely lodged 
in the interior of the great drum-wheel.— 
His dismay, however was indescribable, 
when he began to be whirled about with 
its rotation, and found that all his efforts 
to put a stop to the powerful machine 
which set it in motion, or to extricate him- 
self from his perilous situation were fruit- 
less. In his terror, he uttered shrieks and 
horrible imprecations. Astonished at the 
noise, Hanchen ran to the spot, and saw 
him caught like a rat in his own trap, from 
which it was no part of her plan to liberate 
him. She knew he would be more fright- 
ened than hurt, if he kept within his rotary 
prison, without any rash attempt to escape ; 
and that even if he became insensible, he 
could not fall out of it. 

In the meantime, the wheel went round 
and round with its steady unceasing mo- 





in the next field (the channel of a natural 


tion; and round and round the man went 


with it, while sense remained, besiegin 

Hanchen with entreaties, promises, oa 
wild, impotent threats, which were all 
equally disregarded—till, by degrees, fee]. 
ing and perception failed him, and he saw 
and heard no one. He fell senseless at 
the bottom of the engine, but even then 
Hanchen did not dare to trust to appear. 
ances in such a villian, and would not ven- 


| ture to suspend the working of the mill, 


or stop the mill-gear and tackle from run- 
ning at their fullest speed. 

At length she heard a loud knocking at 
the door, and flew to open it. It was her 
master and his family, accompanied by 
several of his neighbors, all in the utmost 
excitement and wonder at seeing the mill- 
sails in full swing on a Sunday—and stil] 
more when they had found the poor child 


_ lying bound upon the grass, who, however, 


was too terrified to give them any account 
of what had happened. Hanchen, in 
few words told all; and then her epirit, 
which had sustained her through such 
scenes of terror, gave way under the sensg 
of safety and relief, and she fell fainting in 
their arms, and was with much difficulty 
recovered. The machinery of the mill 
was at once stopped, and the inanimate 
ruffian dragged from his dreadful prison. 
Heinrich, too, was brought forth from themil- 
ler’s chamber, and both were, in a short 
time, sent bound under a strong escort to 
Bonn, where they soon met the reward of 
their crimes. 

The story of this extraordinary act of 
presence of mind concludes by telling us 
that Hanchen—thus effectually cured of 
her penchant for her unworthy suitor—be- 
come eventually the wife of the miller’s 
eldest son, and thus lived all her life on 
the scene of her imminent danger and hap- 
py deliverance. 








Nursery. 








ORIGINAL. 
LELTERS TO LITTLE ONEs. 
No. 2. 


The home of my early childhood wasa 
white cottage, with a large front yard fil- 
led with plum and shade trees, and lilac 
and rose-bushes. The house stood upen 
a slightly rising ground, sloping down to 
the street, and laid out in terraces, which 
were covered between the trees and bushes 


‘with soft, green grass, with just in the 


middle a pebbly walk to the front gate— 
Behind the house, ina field, was a large 
garden of vegetables, hedged around by 
currant-bushes, and in another part of the 
field stood a beautiful ash-tree, the blos- 
soms of which, as all children may know, 
look like little green knives. I remember 
being told by a mischievous boy, when I 
was very small, that knives grew upon this 
tree, and in my simplicity I searched about 
its foot for the full-grown knives and forks 
which I thought must surely be found to- 
gether there. 

The first thing I remember about school, 
is of being carried in my father’s arms up 
a steep flight of stairs in a dark passage, 
to a room full of little boys and girls sit- 
ting down on benches around a pleasant 
looking lady. My father left me there 
and soon, upon « direction from the teach- 
er, all the little ones began to keep time 
with their hands and feet while they sung, 
** Two times one are two. Two times two 
are four,” and then they marched round 
the room to a pleasant tune. In all this 
I soon learned to join, and thought it de- 
lightful. 1 fancy now this must have been 
an infant school. 

Soon I grew large enough to go by my- 
self, and then I went to another school, 
with my friend Tommy. I must tell you 
about Tommy, for he was my first friend. 
He was a little boy very near my own age, 
whose father was dead, and his mother 
married to a man who drank rum. Poor 
little Tommy! he was not very pretty, and 
he wore old patched clothes, and lived in 
a dark, dirty place over a store; but he 
was kept clean and neat by his mother, and 
I learned to love dearly the pale, gentle 
little face which was always waiting for mé 
at the corner where he lived. I rememvet 
when I had my first new “ Young Reader, 
how I ran off without my dinner to show 
it to Tommy, and as we walked off, hand 
in hand to school,how we both agreed that 
“ Young Readers,” with their bright blet 





pictured covers, were the most beau 
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ooks in the whole world. I have not 
een or heard of Tommy since those days 
r little boy, I hope I shall meet him 
zain in Heaven. 

"time passed on, and I began to attend 
he district school, in a large, yellow 

jool-house, near the river-side. A cross 
jd man lived near by, who had built a 
jong shed with a stove in one end, for the 
purpose of seasoning timber, and it was 
ur delight to goin there at recess, and 
cramble over the piles of boards, in search 
of projecting ends on which we might ride 
.j and down. One day, when all of us 
sere having a nice time there, the old man 
.qddenly appeared at the low door. He 
4s in his shirt-sleeves, with a rough gray 
yard, and an old hat on his head, and he 
hegan to fasten up the door, calling out ina 
.rim,loud voice, ‘* Now J have you all nice- 
ly caught, and I will shut you in and set 
the shed afire, and roast you all alive,— 
ess you'll never bother me much more!” 
Oh mercy ! how we screamed and cried 
in our terror at such a fate! What would 
our fathers and mothers think had become 
ofus? How they would search and search 
for usin vain—poor burnt-up little chil-“ 
dren—what made us ever go there? Oh, 
how we did plead in our agony with that 
dreadful old man, to let us go this one time 
and we would never, never come near his 
boards again, and when atlast he did so, 
you may depend upon it, our feet ran fast 
away, and never carried us near that place 
aterwards, for we had not a doubt but 
the old man was entirely in earnest. 

Well, little readers, does this letter 
plese you? =I wrote it because when I 
ask you what you like best to hear, the an- 
swer generally is, ** Oh, tell us about when 
jou was a little girl” 

How I should love to see some of you 
to-night, for I am all alone save God and 
my s:eet thoughts, and very pleasant they 
areof you, dear children, may yours ever 
be as entirely so of your loving friend 

EVANGELINE. 


























‘Morality. 








THE PENICENT SCHOLAR. 

School is out. The last lesson has been 
recited, and the evening hymn sung; and 
now the shouts of merry voices are heard 
onthe green. ‘Their spirits overflow like 
long pent-up waters. But one of their 
number is still imprisoned. All is quiet 
now in the scnool-room. ‘There sits the 
teacher at her desk, with a sad and troubl- 
edlook. At one of the desks before her 
tits a boy, whose flushed countenance and 
fashing eye tell of a struggle within. His 
ams are proudly folded, as in defiance, and 
his lips are compressed. He will never 
sy, ‘I’m sorry ; will you forgive?’ No! 
nthe! His breath comes thick and fast, 
and the angry flush upon his cheek grows 
adeepcrimson. The door stands inviting- 
lyopen. A few quick steps, and he can 
be beyond the reach of his teacher. In- 
voluntarily his hand snatches up his cap, 

a she says, ‘ George, come to me.’ A mo- 
ment more, he has darted out, and is away 
down the lane. The teacher's face grows 
more sad, her head sinks upon the desk, 
and the tears will come, as she thinks of 
the return he is making for all her love 
tnd care for him. 

clock strikes five, and slowly put- 

on her bonnet and shawl, she prepares 

to go, when, looking out at the door, she 
sees the boy coming towards the school- 
house, now taking rapid steps forward, as 
though fearful his resolution would fail 
him; then pausing, as if ashamed to be 
‘en coming back. What has thus chang- 

his purpose ? 

Breathless with haste, he has thrown 
himself down upon the green grass by the 
side of the brook, cooling his burning 
cheeks in the pure sweet water; and as 
gradually the flush faded away, so in his 
heart died away the anger he felt towards 

teacher. 
_ The soft south wind, as it stole by, lift- 
ing the hair from his brow, seemed to whis- 
Per in his ear, ‘ This way, little boy, this 
Way; and. voices within him murmured, 
wa back, .} back.’ He started to his 
tet. Should he heed those kind words— 
thould he go back? Could he go? Ah! 
and here was the struggle. Could he be 
man enough to conquer his pride and an- 
Get; and in trae humility-retrace his ateps, 
tdsay“forgive? Could he go back ?— 





As he repeated the words, he said to him- 
self, ‘I will go back ;’ and the victory was 
won. Soon, with downcast eye and throb- 
bing heart, he stood before his teacher, ac- 
knowledging in broken accents his fault, 
and asking forgiveness. The sunbeams 
streamed through the open window, filling 
the room with golden light; but the sun- 
light in those hearts was brighter yet.— 
Ah, children, if you would always have 
the sunlight in your hearts, never let the 
clouds of anger rise to dim your sky. 

He was a hero. He conquered himself; 
Solomon says, ‘ He that ruleth his spirit is 
better than he that taketh acity.’ At first 
he cowardly ran away; but his courage 
came again ; he rallied his forces, and took 
the city. Brave is the boy that has cou- 
rage to do right, when’ his proud heart 
says I will not.—[ NV. Y. Obs. 











Benevolence. 





ORIGINAL. 


PICTURES FROM “ MEMORY’S WALLS.” 


No. 2. 


My next picture too, shows the blessed- 
ness of doing good to others. A happy 
family circle are gathered round: the fire- 
side, in a cheerful parlor of their city home. 
They are unusually happy to-night, for a 
daughter who had left the parental roof, 
and now graced her own quiet home in 
the country, had come to them for a brief 
sojourn, and had brought a precious trea- 
sure—a black-eyed, darling boy. The 
loving grandparents—the merry uncle— 
the kind aunts were all radiant with joy. 
This is a pleasant picture, but I have not 
shown the bright spot in the back-ground. 
Come to the adjoining room. By the ta- 
ble sits a lady in the meridian of life, with 
a lovely, almost heavenly face. You can 
read there written in living characters, 
goodness, trust, submission. Her Heav- 
enly Father has sorely afflicted his dear 
child. She is blind. By her side sits a 
member of the family, a nephew, reading 
to his loved aunt Abby, from the blessed 
Bible. Heis a‘ business man,” but he 
has laid aside all cares, and is spending a 
quiet hour, reading the words of the 
“sweet Psalmist,” to her who is listening 
with such a soul-lit, earnest face. Do you 
not think he received her blessing? Do 
you not think he forgot his weariness, and 
finished his “labor of love’’ refreshed and 
strengthened? Let us “‘go and do like- 
wise.” If we have no blind aunt, there 
are many around us to whom we can show 
many little acts of kindness. Through 
carelessness and apathy we neglect to do 
this. What a privilege tohelp to render 
joyful many a patient heart—how strange 
that we should neglect the little word or 
act that might have done this, and thus 
defraud our friends of pleasures and our- 


selves of much happiness. ANNIE. 








Parental. 








INDIAN MOTHER’S- AFFECTION. 


[The following incident is related by Rev. 
A. Stevens, in the National Magazine, in his 
Editorial Jottings in the West.] 

A chief an:l his two wives were convert- 
ed, and wished to join the Mission church. 
He was a truer man and hada truer heart 
than was usual among his race. It was 
necessary that one of his wives should be 
put away; they themselves, as Christian 
converts, saw and conceded the necessity, 
but the process of effecting the separation 
was heart-rending. The details of the 
process could not be determined in the 
wretched family, and the missionary was 
sent for. He found them in the déepest 
grief. One of the wives was young and 
beautiful, both in person and character: 
the other was aged and infirm, but equal- 
ly esteemed for hervirtues. It was settled 
that the latter should be retained; the 
other bowed her head and consented; it 
was right ; it was the most merciful ar- 
rangement. But a fearful struggle remain- 
ed; the young wife was a mother; she 
had an only child, an infant. The chief 
loved it; it was perhaps to be the inheritor 
of his authority and honors; he could not 
part with it. ‘ Never,’ said the missionary, 
‘did I witness a more affecting scene than 
now followed. No possible terms could be 
agreed upon between the contending af- 











saton the ground heart-broken, her tears 
dropping upon the child that lay in her | 
arms ; the chief stood off, agonized and 
weeping, and the elder wife shrunk from 
the scene.” . 
The missionary proposed at last, I think, | 
that it should be decided by lot, and the 
child fell to the chief, but the mother clung | 
to it. The missionary urged her to carry 
it to the arms of the chief, but she could } 
not; her sobs were her only reply. He 
then directed the chief to take it; but the 
latter, overcome at the grief of its heart- 
broken mother, could not step forward to 
do so. What was to be done? ‘The | 
agreement was binding. In Indian life 
the father was the only sure protector of 
the child; the mother’s own future mar- 
riage and protection would be affected by 
the result. It was a painful, a heart-rend- 
ing case, but had no alternative. The 
missionary had to advance to the prostrate 
woman, and take the child himself. She 
reverenced his office; she believed the act 
necessary ; and with irrepressible tears and 
sobs, yielded the child; but no sooner had 
he taken it from her bosom, and placed it 
in the arms of the father, than the woman 
leaped toward it, and, with outstretched 
hands, struggled to regain it, crying, fran- 
tically, ‘Give me my child! Oh give me 
my child. Do what you will with me, but 
give me my child !” 

I saw the retained wife of the chief at 
the camp; she bears the highest Christian 
character, and her husband has, I under- 
stand, maintained his Christian integrity. 
The young heart-broken mother has found 
a refuge in the grave. 


Natural History. , 


THE WILD ELEPHANY, 

A person who has never seen a wild 
elephant can form no idea of his real cha- 
racter, either mentally or physically. The 
unwieldy and sleepy-looking beast, who, 
penned up in his cage at a menagerie, re- 
ceives a sixpence in his trunk, and turns 
round with difficulty to deposit it in a 
box ; whose mental pewers seem to be con- 
centrated in the idea of receiving buns tos- 
sed into a gaping mouth by children’s 
hands; this very beast may have come 
from a warlike stock. His sire may have 
been the terror of a district, a pitiless high- 
wayman, whose soul thirsted for blood; 
who lying in wait in some thick bush, 
would rush upon the unwary passer-by, 
and no pleasure greater than the act. of 
crushing his victim to a shapeless mass 
beneath his feet. 

I have even heard people exclaim, upon 
hearing:anecdotes of elephant hunting,— 
“Poor things!’ Poor things, indeed! I 
should like to see the very person who 
thus expresses his pity, going at his best 
pace with a savage elephant after him; 
give him a lawn to run upon if he likes, 
and see the elephant gaining a foot in 
every yard of the chase, fire in his eye, fury 
in his headlong charge; aad would not 
the flying gentlemam who lately exclaim- 
ed, ‘* Poor thing!” be thankful to the lucky 
bullet that would save him from destruc- 
tion? There are no animals more mis- 
understood than elephants; they are na- 
turally savage, wary, and revengeful, dis- 
playing as great courage when in their wild 
state, as any animal known. The fact of 
their great natural sagacity renders them 
the more dangerous as foes. Even when 
tamed there are many that are not safe for 
a stranger to approach, and they are then 
only kept in awe by the sharp driving-hook 
ofthe mohout. * * * Elephants are 
gregarious, and the average number in a 
herd is about eight, although they fre- 
quently form bodies of fifty and even‘eighty 
in one troup. Each herd consists of a very 
large proportion of females, and they are 
constantly met without a single bull in 
their number. I have seen small herds 
formed exclusively of bulls, but this is very 
rare. The bull is much larger than the 
female, and is generally more savage. His 
habits frequently induce him to prefer soli- 
tude toa gregarious life. He then becomes 
doubly vicious. He seldom strays many 
miles from one locality, which he haunts 
for many years. He becomes what is term- 
ed a “rogue.” He then waylays the na- 
tives, and in fact becomes a scourge to the 
neighborhood, attacking the inoffensive 

without the slightest provocation, carrying 




















fections of the two parents. The mother 





and perfectly regardless of night-fires or 
the usual precautions for scaring wild 
beasts. The daring pluck of these “rogues” 
is only equalled by their extreme cunning. 
Endowed with that wonderful power of 
scent peculiar to elephants, he travels in 
the daytime down the wind; thus nothing 
can follow upon his track without his know- 
ledge. He winds his enemy as the cauti- 
ous hunter advances noiselessly upon his 
track, and he stands with his ears thrown 
forward, tail erect, trunk thrown high in 
the air, with its distended tip pointed to 


| the spot from which he winds the silent but 


approaching danger.—[ Baker's Ceylon. 











| Religion. 


FAITH. 


‘Mother, what is faith ? Our Sabbath- 
school superintendent told us to-day, we 
could not please God without faith.’ 

‘ Faith, my dear children, is to believe 
all that God has said, and to obey Him 
even when we cannot tell the reason why 
he commands us to obey.’ ; 

‘But, mother,’ said a little blue-eyed boy, 
‘I don’t understand you. You talk just 
like my teacher; he never explains any- 
thing.’ 

‘ Well, my son,’ said the mother, rising, 
and taking some folded papers out of a 
vase, ‘ here are some little seeds; go and 
plant them to-morrow when the sun shines, 
and they will come up, and you will have 
a bed of beautiful snow-drops and violets. 
Now, if you do asI say, it will be because 
you have faith in my word.’ 

On the following day, the boy was in the 
garden. His father was there too, and had 
a bundle of little green sticks, a saw, knife, 
hammer, wedge, and a lump of yellowish 
wax, 

‘ Father,’ said the lad, ‘what are you 
going to do?” 

* Watch me, my son, and see.’ 

He then sawed off a limb from a small 
apple tree, cracked the end of the stalk 
with the knife and hammer, pressed the 
wooden wedge into the crack, sharpened 
the ends of two of the sticks, and put one 
on one side of the wedge and the other on 
the opposite, drew the wedge and covered 
the crack and end of the limb all over with 
athin coat of wax. The bright blue eye 
of the son sparkled as he asked, ‘ What is 
that for, father ?’ 

‘It is called grafting, my son. Your 
mother was explaining to you last evening 
what is faith. Well, these sticks were cut 
from Mr. L ’s tree, which bore the 
beautiful and rich red asterkins that I 
brought you last fall. Now Ihave faith to 
believe that these sticks will grow, and we 
shall have a tree like his.’ 

‘Why father, how can that be? This 
little tree, last fall, had three apples on it. 
They were so ugly and sour I could not 
eat them. I threw them to the pigs.’ 

‘Have faith, my lad; have faith and 
watch the tree.’ 

A few weeks after, the lad came run- 
ning to his parent, exclaiming, ‘ Father, 
father! the sticks you stuck with the wax 
on to that old crab have blossomed. Will 
they bear, fruit this year?’ 

* Have faith, my lad, and see.’ 

A few days after, the boy came ag@iin in 
great haste, with a sad face, and said, * Fa- 
ther, the blossoms have all dropped off.— 
My faith is all gone.’ 

‘Wait, my son, till next year, and then 
see what the stick will do. Grafts often 
blossom the first year, but bear no fruit.— 
They are like Miss Volatila and Master 
Tripfoot. You remember it was thought 
they were converted in the revival last 
winter. But they only had a few blossoms, 
and they are now worse than before. Wait, 
my dear boy, and we shall see if your faith 
will not come again.’ 

The spring and summer of the next sea- 
son soon passed away. In September the 
lad came in, in rapturous haste, exclaiming 
at the top of his sweet voice, ‘ Father, fa- 
ther, the sticks have two apples on them. 
Oh! how red and bright and beautiful! 
I wonder if they taste as good as they look.’ 

Some days after, the father walked to- 
ward the tree and plucked the largest,— 
cut it in four pieces, and gave two to his 
son, one for Mary and one for himself. As 
the boy ate his part, he said, ‘I know now, 
father, what faith is. Itis to do as God 
bids us in everything, and to wait quietly 

















destruction into the natives’ paddy fields, 


till we can see the reason for it.’ 
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“Yes, my son, that is it; and if you 
have such a faith, you will be united to 
Christ just as the branches are united to 
the vine, or as those sticks were grafted in 
the tree, and you too will bear good fruit, 
which shaJl endure unto eternal life.’ 

Rockport. Simon. 


| — Editorial. 














[The Companion being necessarily printed 
in advance of the date, we now give our read- 
ers, fromthe Traveller, an account of the very 
interesting Celebration of Independence in 
Boston, on the 4th inst. The Floral Procession 
of children being the most beautiful thing of 
the kind ever seen.] 


CELEBRATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


In Boston the eve and morning of the day 
was celebrated by more than usual of the “noise 
and confusion” which are the accompaniments 
of such anniversaries, in the shape of guns, 
pistols, fire-crackers, and even fish horns. The 
day was one of the warmest of the season, not- 
withstunding which the city was densely 
crowded from all the neighboring towns, and 
even from more distant places. During the 
forenoon, the Common seemed to be the great 
centre of attraction. There, with a burning 
sun above, crowds of people hurried to and fro 
in search of amusenent, in the shape of hurdy- 
gurdys, hand-organs, and shows of various 
kinds, which abounded in the neighborhood.— 
The Pavilion excited considerable interest, 
the ends being thrown open at an early hour, 
in order to permit of a general view of the 
*: Hoosac Tunnel,” which it was intended to 


represent. 
FLORAL PROCESSION. 


This interesting array was formed in War- 
ren street at an early hour, and started almost 
exactly at the appointed moment. 

The Boston Brass Band was stationed at the 
head, and gave excellent music throughout the 


route, and afterwards, till 2 P. M., at the Gar- 
den. 
The procession consisted of seven divisions, 


and was curried strictly and completely out in 
conformity with the programme publishedin all 
the papers. 

We would mention a few of the details. The 
first divison was intended to serve as an intro- 
duction to the rest. It consisted of a little 
boy with a morning star, and a wreath of morn- 
ing glories, to mark the hour of the display, and 
the youth of the children. Next came a little 
girl on a moss mound with her lamb, to indi- 
cate simplicity and innocence. The floral 
initials of the Chapel, borne on high by three 
boys, completed the division. 

The next was Spring, in green and white, 
with the youngest children, and appropriate 
banners, emblems, decorations, &c. A girl 
standing by a moss anchor, to typify Hope, led 
the whole; and it was closed with a decorated 
swing and play-ground, and an elegant May- 
pole. The emblematic car of Spring occupied 
the centre, and with a boy and girl, and plough, 
seed bag, &c., formed a very fitting and pleas- 
ing representation of the season. 

The 3d Division was Summer, and much the 
largest of all. lts own banner was at the 
head, and all the banners, decorations, devices, 
é&c., were in accordance with it. Some of the 
most beautiful representations were the Child 
in a Basket of Flowers, the Child in a Wreath, 
the French Flower Girls in their Market 
Wagon, the Hay-Makers, with their little load 
drawn by a noble diminutive Mexican pony 
and surmounted by a little girl, an elegant boat 
with a party of lily gatherers, a Child in a 
Rose, a Child in a Lily, and another to repre- 
sent the Angel of the Flowers, with the Moss 
Rose, according to these lines :— 


The angel of the flowers one day 

Beneath a rose-bush sleeping lay, 

The spirit to whose charge ’tis given 

To bathe young buds with dews from heaven, 
Awaking from his light repose, 

The angel whispered to the rose— 

“O fondest object of my care, 

Still fairest found where all is fair, 

For the sweet shade thou’st given me, 

Ask what thou wilt ’tis granted thee.” 

“ Then,” said the rose, with deepened glow, 
“ On me another grace bestow.” 

The spirit paused in silent thought; 

What grace was there that flower had not? 
*T was but a moment—o’er the rose 

A veil of moss the angelithrows ; 

And robed in nature’s simplest weed, 
Could there a flower that rose exceed ? 


The Car of Summer was in the middle. 

















The 4th Division was entirely national, con- 
sisting of a small Liberty Banner, the statuette 
of Franklin, with the motto over him, in front, 
“The Great Bostonian,” and on the reverse, 
“ Not to be forgotten,” with a girl on the right, 
bearing the Phrygian Jibeity cap, and the ban- 
ner, “ The Sceptre from Tyrants,” and a boy 
on the left with the lightning rod, a kite made 
of an old Philadelphia newspaper and a key, 
with the banner “The lightning from Heaven.” 
The statue of Washington, with four eagles 
at his feet, the blue field! and silver stars as his 
pedestal, and the whole resting upon a half- 
globe, decorated with evergreen, oak and ma- 
ple and American flags, and surmounted by 
the 13 old States, and the figures 1776 on blue 
shields with gold stars carried aloft by four 
boys; beneath the figure of Washington were 
his initials and the usual inscriptions, “ First 
in War, First in Peace,” &c. ; 

The 5th Division consisted of delegates, with 
their own banners, devices, decorations, bou- 
quets, &c. All of them were in excellent 
taste and good keeping, particularly a party 
from Cambridge, and a very large one from 
East Boston. The whole was led by delegates 
from the Gloucester Floral Procession of 1853, 
in Greek costume, with figs and grapes in a 
Greek basket decorated with the Oleander, a 
native of the plains of Marathon. 

There were a great many other delegates 
from the Boston Sunday Schools in the divi- 
sions of the Seasons. 

The 6th Division, led by the Suffolk Brass 
Band, in fine style, represented Autumn, with 
their uniforms, banners, decorations, &c. The 
children bore generally elegant bunches and 
wreaths of dried grass and changed leaves. 

A wheelbarrow of vegetables and the ban- 
ner, “ Fruits of the Earth,” the party of Reap- 
ers and Gleaners, an elegant stock of Corn and 
implements of husbandry, and a very handsome 
Harp of evergreen and flowers, were in this 
part. The emblematic Car of the Season was 
in the centre. 

The last Division was Winter, with ever- 
greens, fir-cones, and grasses ; covered with 
imitations of snow and ice, without flowers, 
the Banner of Faith, the frosted cross, the old 
1st Banner of these processions, the Christmas 
and New Year’s Gift Trees, the sleighing party, 
and the Green House, well stocked, and pro- 
tected from the cold, with the sign in front, 
* John Nofrost, Piants, Flowers,and Bouquets,” 
and on the back the direction * Shut the Door,” 
to close the whole. 

Owing to the excessive heat, a party of 
children at their winter studies, was not com- 
pleted in season. Their lesson of subtracting 
1776 from 1854 was ready for them on the 
Black Board. 

The emblematic Car of Winter occupied the 
middle of the Division. 

THE REVIEW. 


Between half-past nine and ten, the Mayor, 
Aldermen and members of the Council, review- 
ed upon the Parade Ground, the First Regi- 
ment, who had assembled in order to escort the 
City Government tothe Pavilion. Though the 
heat was intense they went throvgh their 
manoeuvers in a satisfactory manner in the 
presence of a vast crowd of people. 


THE CITY PROCESSION. 


At about eleven o’clock, the civic procession, 
consisting of the Mayor, Aldermen, and mem- 
bers of the Council, with various State and 
United States Dignitaries, started in proces. 
sion from the City Hall, under the lead of the 
Chief Marshal of the day, Alfred T. Turner, 
escorted by the First Regiment, and after pas- 
sing through a number of streets, reached the 
Pavilion upon the Common. This was abou 
half-past twelve o’clock. 


-* e 
THE PROCEEDINGS AT THE PAVILION, 


At about ten o’clock the Pavilion began to 
fill with ladies, and with male and female pu- 
pils of the Public Schools, the females mostly 
dressed in white. The Pavilion was of great 
extent, and was capable of seating comfortably 
four thousand perscns. It was beautifully de- 
corated. Nearly in the centre was a “temple 
of liberty” in the form of a canopy of flugs, 
underneath which, upon an elevated platform, 
were thirteen young girls, each bearing a 
shield, and the whole representing the thirteen 
original States. At one side was a young lady 
who carried the Phrygian Cap, and was the 
representation of Liberty. 

After the civic procession had obtained seats, 
and the vacant space had been filled from with- 
out, the spectacle represented was novel and 
interesting, and though the ceremonies lasted 
for nearly two hours, but few left until all waa 
concluded. 

After a voluntary by the Brigade Band, play- 
ed in their usual acceptable manner, the Choit 
of four hundred children, selected from the 
Public Schools, sang in excellent style under 
the direction of Messrs. B. F. Baker, and A. N. 
Johnson, the song of “Hail Columbia.” A 
Prayer by Rev. Charles S. Porter, of Soutlr 
Boston followed. The Declaration of Inde« 
pendence was read by A. W. Thaxter, and wat 
followed by another song by the School chil- 
dren, beginning “ Our Flag is there.” Thet 
came the Oration, by the Rev. A. L. Stone, o, 
the Park Street Church. [An abstract o 
which was given in the Traveller, but we must 
omit it for the want of room.] 

THE REGATTA. 


Long before four o’clock, the time appointed 





‘ for the Regatta, the Mill-dam and other places 





from which the boat race could be seen, were 
crowded with people, among them quite a large 
number of females. Charles River was alive 
with boats of all kinds, decorated with flags 
and streamers, altogether making a beautiful 
and animated spectacle. Indeed everything 
indicated the great interest felt in this accepta- 
ble addition to the festivities of the Fourth. 

As usual the display of Fire Works upon the 
Common, and at East and South Boston were 
witnessed by a large number of people. There 
was also a Jarge number of displays from pri- 
vate dwellings, and the day ended in a general 
explosion of crackers, &c., &c. 











Dariety. 








CAPITAL FOR THE YOUNG. 


It is a consolation for all right-minded young 
men in this country, that though they may nct 
be able to command much pecuniary capital 
themselves, yet there is a moral capital which 
they can have, that will weigh as much as 
money with those people whose opinion is 
worth having. And it does not take a great 
while to accumulate a respectable amount of 
this capital. It consists in truth, honesty, and 
integrity ; to which may be added dec'sion, 
tirmness, courage, and perseverance. 
these qualities, there are few obstacles which 
cannot be overcome. Friends spring up and 
surround such a young man, almost as if by 
magic. Confidence flows out to him, and busi- 
ness accumulates on his hands faster than he 
can ask it. And in a few short years such a 
young man is far in advance of many, who 
started with him, having equal talents, and 
larger pecuniary means ; ere long our young 
friend stands foremost, the honored, trusted, 
and loved. Would that we could induce every 
youthful reader to commeuce life on the princi- 
ple that moral capital is the thing after all! 

——>—— Token. 
HOME-SICK. 

The notes of a long unheard song awakes 
the home-sickuess of the Swiss traveller, and 
a word, a glance, or some |ittle single object 
similar to that we once loved, has recalled to 
all of us a gush of true home-teeling. It has 
been those that brought back the past home to 
us, and prove that it once existed. Have you 
any such proofs that you have a future home 
secure? Do you linger over the songs of 
Zion? Do the house of God, the prayer- 
meeting, the Sunday-school, the conversation 
of religious friends, assist you, so that you 
linger over them with longing love? If so, 
take comfort, for you have indeed a home in 
Heaven. 

a 


MYSTERIOUS WISDOM. . 


Why should God exercise so much patience 
towards wicked men, and bear so long with 
them, were it not in great goodness to give 
them time for repentance, that they may es- 
cape eternal miseries ? Why should he afflict 
good men all their lives, whose virtues deserve 
a most prosperous fortune, oniy to exercise 
their faith and patience, and to advance them 
still to more divine perfections, unless he in- 
tended to reward their present suffering and 
their eminent virtue, with a brighter and more 
glorious crown ?—[ Sherlock. 

—— Ge 


A TURKISH WILL. 


A testator left to his eldest son one-half of 
his horses, to his second son one-third of his 
horses, to his third son one-ninth of his horses; 
the testator had seventeen horses. The exe- 
cutor did not know what to do, as seventeen 
will neither divide by two, nor by three, nor 
by nine. A dervise came up on _horsebsck, 
and the executor consulted him. The dervise 
said, “Take my horse and add him to the 
others.” There were then eighteen horses.— 
The executor then gave to the eldest son one 
half, nine; to the second son one-third, six ; 
to the third son one-ninth, two; total seventeen. 
The dervise then said, “ You don’t want my 
horse now; I will take him back again.” 

—_————— 


POLISHING. 


A lad from the ‘ Green Isle,’ whose occupa- 
tion was that of blacking stoves, fire places, 
and stove-pipes, bearing upon his arm a pot of 
blacking, with bushes and other implements 
of his trade, addresses a denizen of the city 
who was standing at his door: 

‘Has your honor any stoves to polish this 
morning ? I’m the boy for that business.’ 

The person addressed not being of a courte- 
ous manner, gruffly answered, ‘ Go about your 
business.’ 

Pat moved a few steps off, to be out of the 
reach of akick, and replied, ‘Your honor 
would’nt be the worse of a little polishing 
yourself, I’m thinking.’ 

———— > 


GATHERED THOUGHTS. 
It is a pity that those who taught you to talk, 
did not teach you also to hold your tongue. 
It isa miserable hospitality to open your 
doors and shut your countenance. 


With |. 


giving wisely. 


Libeiality is not in giving la 


Many there be that bu 
money but repentance. 


——_— 
rgely, but 
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Mrs. Gilman ? 


CHILDREN IN HEAVEN. 
* You have two children,’ said I to a Chris, 
mother. ‘I have four,’ was her reply ; + 
on earth and two in heaven,’ 


A gentle mother’s face 
Brighten’d with love and pride, 
As two young forms of health an 
Sprang gayly to her side. 
* You have two little ones,’ said I: 
‘Nay, I have four,’ was her reply. 


Two safely housed above, 
Forever free from pain ; 
Two links forged by a Father’s love, 
My wandering heart to chain, 
And though from mortal sight the 
I feel that they are still my own. 


Two dear ones left me still, 
To watch and guard and prize; 

To form their minds, subdue their will 
And train them for the skies, ; 

Four children still are mine to love, 

Two on the earth, and two above. 


Blest mother, whose firm faith 
Teaches her still to claim 
Her little ones, though cruel death, 

With sure, relentless aim, 
Snatch’d them from her embrace,—thdy'I|| 
Her angel guards o’er life’s rough sea, 


THE CHILD’S WISH IN JUNE, 
What can be more natural in thought an 
expression than this well-known little poem b 


Mother, mother, the winds are at play, 
Prithee let me be idle to-day ; 
Look, dear mother, the flowers all lie 
Languidly under the bright blue sky. 


See, how slowly the streamlet glides ; 
Look, how the violet roguishly hides ; 
Even the butterfly rests on the rose, 
And scarcely sips the sweets as he goes, 


Poor Tray is asleep in the noonday sun, 
And the flies go about him, one by one; 
And pussy sits near with a sleepy grace, 
Without ever thinking of washing her face. 


There flies a bird to a neighboring tree, 
But very lazily flieth he, 
And he sits and twitters a gentle note, 
That scarcely ruffles his little throat. 


You bid me be busy ; but, mother, hear 
How the hum-drum grasshopper soundeth new 
And the soft west wind is so light in its play, 
{t scarcely moves a leaf on the spray. 


I wish, oh, [ wish, [ was yonder cloud, 
That sails about with its misty shroud; 
Books and work I no more should see, 

And I’d come and float, dear mother, o’er thee 





THE BEE AND THE CRICKET. 
BY GEORGE KENT. 


A bee, one day, in arbor lay, 
Or rather was fond of humming, 

Busy and blithe, taking bis tithe 
Of* anise, mint, and cummin.” 


A Cricket. near was in high cheer, 
Chirping in lively ditty; 
To work as drudge he thought “all fudge”-- 
For toil he felt no pity. 


*T was summer time, each in his prime, 
One bent on mirth and pleasure ; 
Wise to provide, the other plied 
His task, for winter’s treasure. 


The suinmer’s day has passed away, 
And autumn brought “ Jack Fiost” 
Each in his turn began to learn 
Of time to count the cost. 


The Bee could show of cells a row 
Of well-filled sweetest honey ; 

The Cricket’s song had brought along 
No food “ fur love or money.” 


The winter came—for very shame, 
The Cricket was found dodging 

{n every nook where he could look 
For miserable lodging. 


The Bee was hived, and joyous thrived, 
In comfortable quarter ; 
Among his friends his winter spends 
In pleasure, as he ought to. 


Now which, think you, on sober view, 
The wisest part has acted ? 
If you have doubt, don’t,find it out 
As Cricket poor in fact did. 5 
[Little Pilgrim. 
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Keep aloof from quarrels; be neither a wit- 





ness nor a party. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


PusiisHep WEExKLy, sy NaTaanreL Will? 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. 


Price, $1 a year—Siz copies for $5—in ade 
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